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HINTS  ON  PICKING  WILD  FLOWERS 


Learn  to  know  the  wild  flowers  that  should  be  protected.  Stop 
to  admire  and  enjoy  them,  but  leave  them  for  the  enjoyment  of 
others. 

In  picking  flowers  that  need  protection  be  careful  not  to  destroy 
the  propagating  parts  of  the  plant  nor  the  leaves  which  manufacture 
the  food  for  those  organs. 

Pick  flowers  from  wild  plants,  particular  shrubs  and  trees  like  the 
dogwood,  mountain  laurel  and  rhododendron,  as  you  would  if  they 
were  growing  in  joxiv  own  garden  or  lawn. 

Some  of  Pennsylvania's  rarest  flowers  may  occasionally  be  found 
in  rather  large  colonies  which  may  lead  one  to  think  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  extermination.  In  such  cases,  picking,  if  done  at  all, 
should  be  very  sparing. 

Rare  wild  flowers  are  usually  very  diflflcult  to  grow  in  cultivation. 
Therefore  do  not  attempt  to  transplant  them  to  the  garden  or  lawn 
unless  the  soil,  moisture,  and  light  conditions  are  very  similar  to 
those  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  wild  state. 
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Early  History 

The  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  found  the  land  covered  with 
forests  except  some  portions  which  were  called  "Barrens."  These 
were  "not  so  called  from  the  sterility  of  soil,  but  from  the  circum- 
stances that  the  Indians  for  years  prior  to  Tenn's  arrival,  and  sub- 
sequently to  improve  their  Great  Park  for  hunting  purposes,  fired 
copse  or  hushes  as  often  as  their  convenience  seemed  to  call  for  it, 
and  thus  had  prevented  portions  of  Pennsylvania  from  becoming 
covered  with  forests."  This  great  climax  forest  had  never  been 
disturbed  by  civilized  man.    It  teemed  with  all  kinds  of  wild  life. 

Proud's  History  of  Pennsylvania  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  stable 
natural  condition  of  Pennsylvania  of  about  two  and  one-half  centu- 
ries ago.  Volume  I  contains  letters  which  William  Penn  wrote  to 
friends  in  London  in  1683.  On  page  249  he  speaks  of  the  trees: 
"Black  walnut,  cedar,  c^rpve&s,  chestnut,  poplar,  gum-wood,  hickory, 
sassafras,  ash,  beech,  and  oak  of  divers  sorts,  as  red,  white  and 
black;  Spanish,  chestnut,  and  swamp,  the  most  durable  of  all.  Of 
all  which  there  is  plenty,  for  the  use  of  man."  From  this  list  Penn 
omitted  many  of  our  important  ti'ees.  It  is  surprising  that  he  made 
no  mention  of  the  pines. 
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In  speaking  of  the  fruits  he  says:  "The  fruits,  that  I  find  in  the 
woods,  are  the  white  and  black  mulberry,  chestnut,  walnut,  plums, 
strawberries,  cranberries,  hurtleberries,  and  grapes  of  divers  sorts." 
He  remarks  further:  "There  are  divers  plants,  that  not  only  the 
Indians  tell  us  but  we  have  had  occasion  to  prove  by  swellings,  burn- 
ings, cuts,  etc.,  that  they  are  of  great  virtue,  suddenly  curing  the 
patient,  and  for  smell,  I  observed  several,  especially  one,  the  wild 
myrtle;  the  other  I  know  not  what  to  call,  but  are  most  fragrant." 

Of  the  flowers  he  says:  "The  woods  are  adorned  with  lovely 
flowers,  for  color,  greatness,  figure  and  variety.  I  have  seen  the 
gardens  of  London  best  stored  with  that  sort  of  beauty,  but  think 
they  may  be  improved  by  our  woods:  I  sent  a  few  to  a  person  of 
quality  this  year,  for  a  trial." 

Penn  was  also  interested  in  the  birds  and  other  animals  as  is 
shown  on  page  250  where  he  wrote  as  follows:  "Of  living  creatures: 
fish,  fowl,  and  the  beasts  of  the  woods;  here  are  divers  sorts,  some 
for  food  and  profit  and  some  for  profit  only:  For  food,  as  well  as 
profit,  the  elk,  as  big  as  a  small  ox;  deer,  bigger  than  ours;  beaver, 
raccoon,  rabbits,  squirrels ;  and  some  eat  yoimg  bear,  and  commend 
it.  Of  the  fowl  of  the  land,  there  is  the  turkey,  (forty  and  fifty 
pounds  weight)  which  is  very  great;  pheasants,  heath  birds,  pigeons, 
and  partridges,  in  abundance.  Of  the  water,  the  swan,  goose,  white 
and  gray  brands,  ducks,  teal,  also  the  snipe  and  curloe,  and  that  in 
great  numbers ;  but  the  duck  and  teal  excel ;  nor  so  good  have  I  ever 
eat  (en)  in  other  countries.  Of  fish,  there  is  the  sturgeon,  herring, 
rock,  sihad,  cats-head,  sheeps-head,  eel,  smelt,  pe(a)rch,  roach;  and 
in  the  inland  rivers,  troujt,  some  say,  salmon  above  the  falls. 

The  creatures  for  profit  only,  by  skin,  or  fur,  and  that  are  natural 
to  these  parts,  are  the  wild-cat,  panther,  otter,  wolf,  fox,  fisher,  minx, 

musk-rat;  and  of  the  water,  the  whale  for  oil;   

 ;  to  say  nothing  of  our  reasonable  hopes  of  good  cod,  in  the 

bay." 

Flow^ers  Abundant  in  Undisturbed  Nature 

Undisturbed  nature  reaches  a  state  of  equilibrium  in  which 
changes  are  slight.  When  William  Penn  wrote  these  letters  to  his 
friends  in  England,  Pennsylvania  was  in  this  state  of  equilibrium. 
Birds  were  abundant,  being  held  in  check  only  by  the  supply  of 
food,  by  other  animals  that  preyed  upon  them,  and  by  climatic  con- 
ditions. The  fertile  valleys  and  fruitful  forests  furnished  an  abun- 
dance of  food  for  the  larger  animals.  The  sparkling,  unpolluted 
water  of  the  streams  and  rivers  were  healthful  habitats  for  many 
kinds  of  fish.  The  varied  climatic  conditions,  the  pure  air  and  fertDe 
soil  produced  in  abundance  upwards  of  3000  species  of  flowering 
plants,  ferns  and  mosses. 
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Rapid  increase  in  Pennsylvania's  population  has  resulted  in  f  decrease 
in  the  area  suitable  for  wild  plant  lite  and  an  increase  in  wild  plant 
depredation. 

Civilization  Brings  Wild  Flower  Extermination 

Enter  civilized  man,  and  in  a  little  over  two  centuries  what  lias 
happened?  Fire,  axe  and  saw  have  almost  completely  annihilated 
onr  virgin  forests.  The  gun  and  trap  along  with  the  destruction 
of  nesting  and  feeding  places  have  reduced  and  in  some  cases  utterly 
destroyed  the  birds,  once  so  abundant. 

Along  with  the  destruction  or  reduction  of  the  bird  life,  nature's 
balance  has  been  disturbed  and  numerous  injurious  insects  have 
increased  almost  beyond  control.  The  rod,  seine  and  stream  pol- 
lution have  almost  completely  freed  the  waters  of  our  streams  and 
rivers  of  their  wild  life.  Fires,  removal  of  forests,  drainage,  smoke 
and  fumes,  trampling  feet,  and  thoughless  wild  flower  lovers  have 
almost  exterminated  some  of  Pennsylvania's  most  cherished  wild 
flowers. 

Nature's  Beauty  Neglected 

There  is  a  reason  why  the  preservation  of  our  wild  flowers  should 
be  among  the  last  to  receive  attention.  Self-preservation  is  the  most 
marked  instinct  of  any  animal.  Food,  shelter  and  clothing  are 
uppermost  in  man's  mind.  Therefore,  our  early  settlers  first  turned 
their  attention  toward  agriculture  and  manufacturing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  forest  and  natural  beauty  of  the  state.  The  forests 
were  ruthlessly  destroyed,  no  attenion  being  given  to  their  conser- 
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vation  until  it  became  an  economic  consideration.  Likewise  the 
bii'ds  were  destroyed  until  man  began  to  realize  that  they  were 
necesiiai'y  to  keep  in  check  those  insects  that  were  causing  an 
economic  loss. 

Hunting  and  fishing  were  primitive  methods  of  securing  food 
and  clothing.  As  other  methods  took ,  their  place  these  instincts 
were  satisfied  by  a  continuation  of  hunting  and  fishing  for  pleasure ; 
therefore  wlien  game  and  fish  became  so  scarce  tJiat  no  pleasure 
was  derived  from  these  sports,  then  and  oiilv  tlu'u  did  man  bi-gin 
to  think  of  conserving  tlie  animals  of  the  forest  and  the  stream. 

Struggle  for  existence  is  man's  first  thought,  but  he,  whether 
civilized  or  savage,  has  emotions  tliat  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  food,  shelter  and  clothing  only.  These  aesthetic,  ethical 
and  religious  emotions  of  the  human  being  can  find  comfort  and 
satisfaction  ouly  in  the  beautiful,  the  good  and  the  divine.  They 
distinguish  the  human  being  from  all  other  animals,  and  their  cul- 
ture and  development  raise  civilized  man  above  the  savage,  the 
lieight  being  dii-ectly  proportional  to  the  degree  of  development. 

The  man,  woman  and  child  in  whom  the  aesthetic  feelings  have 
been  awakened  and  cultivated  by  good  music,  fine  art  and  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  will  liave  greater  regard  and  reverence  for  that  whicli 
is  good  and  true  and  will  practice  the  golden  rule  of  good  fellowship 
and  bi-otherly  love  and  will  more  firmly  believe  that,  "The  Hand 
that  made  us  is  divine."  They,  too,  can  feel  with  Wordswortli 
the  meaning  of  the  words: 

"Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  aucl  the  woods 
And  mountains,  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  the  green  earth ;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create 
And  what  perceive;  well  pleased  to  recognize 
In  nature,  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart  and  soul, 
Of  all  my  moral  being." 

or  with  Channing  when  he  said,— "But  every  husbandman  is  living 
in  sight  of  the  works  of  a  divine  artist;  and  how  much  would  his 
existence  be  elevated  could  he  see  the  glory  which  shines  forth  in 
their  forms,  hues,  proportions  and  moral  expressions." 

In  considering  the  beauty  of  nature  and  its  influence  upon  char- 
acter, may  we  quote  Alfred  Russel  Wallace*  wlio  says :  "Living 

^^^^S^    are  here  for  a  ,purpose  in  some  way  connected 

vdth  us;  and  if  in  our  blind  ignorance  or  prejudice  we  destroy  them 

•Wallace,  Alfred  Russel,  The  World  of  Life,  pp.  300-301.    Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  N   Y.  1911. 
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before  we  liave  earnestly  endeax  ored  to  learn  the  lesson  they  are 
intended  to  teach  us,  we  and  our  successors  will  be  the  losers— mor- 
ally, intellectually,  and  perhaps  even  physically  

......  Yet  during  the  past  century,  whicli  has  seen  those  great  ad- 
vances in  the  knowledge  of  nature  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  there 
has  been  no  corresjjonding  development  of  a  love  or  reverence  for 
her  works;  so  that  never  before  has  there  been  such  widespread 
ravage  of  the  earth's  surface  by  destruction  of  native  vegetation, 
and  with  it  of  much  animal  life,  and  such  wholesale  defacement  of 
the  earth  by  pouring  into  our  streams  and  rivers  the  refuse  of 
manufactories  and  of  cities;  and  this  has  been  done  by  all  the 
greatest  nations  claiming  the  first  place  for  civilization  and  re- 
ligion'.'' 

Provisions  for  Recreation  Needed 

We  are  wont  to  divide  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  into  three 
equal  periods;  one  part  to  be  devoted  to  work  and  the  production 
of  the  necessities  of  physical  life,  another  to  sleep  and  rest,  and  a 
third  to  recreation  and  the  pui'suit  of  those  things  that  are  produc- 
tive of  strong  moral  and  christian  character. 

This  third  period  which  we  may  call  the  recreation  period  is 
the  one  for  which  we  fail  to  make  provision.  How  shall  it  be  spent? 
Part  of  it  may  be  spent  in  a  library  reading  good  books  or  in  the 
museum  observing  and  stu<]yiug  historical  and  natural  exhibits  or 
in  the  art  gallery  and  music  halls  enjoying  the  mastei',pieces  of  the 
world's  great  artists  and  musicians.  The  theatre  attracts  many 
where  sometimes  the  things  that  are  seen  and  heard  are  none  too 
elevating.  Some  go  to  the  parks,  the  atliletic  field  and  the  golf  links. 
All  of  these  agencies  are  useful  and  legitimate  and  sbonbl  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  with  a  view  to  providing  wholesome  and 
elevating  recreation  and  entertainment. 

A  large  number  of  people  living  in  smaller  towns  and  rural  dis- 
tricts may  not  have  access  to  libraries,  museums,  art  galleries,  music 
halls,  theatres,  athletic  fields  and  golf  links.  Some  of  these  find 
pleasure  and  recreation  in  liunting  and  fishing,  sports  which  are 
being  given  consideration  and  rather  ample  financial  support. 

But  there  still  remain,  those  who  find  but  little  recreation  and 
enjoyment  in  the  above  named  activities.  Many  of  these  spend 
much  of  their  recreational  period  in  strolling  or  motoring  ont  into 
The  open  fields,  along  some  babbling  brook  or  into  the  groves, 
"God's  first  temples"'. 

It  is  during  this  eight-hour  recreational  period  that  evil  tlioughts 
enter  the  idle  mind  and  that  most  crimes  are  perpetrated.  On  the 
other  hand  good  clean,  wholesome  recreation  and  enjoyment  will 
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direct  and  lead  the  mind  toward  those  things  wliieh  are  elevating  in 
character.  It,  therefore,  behooves  us  to  give  this  period  thoughtful  ; 
consideration  and  financial  support,  and  to  preserve  the  natural 
heauty  and  resources  of  our  state  so  that  the  mighty  army  of  citi- 
zens who  find  pleasure  in  the  "pathless  forest"  and  in  the  beautiful 
wild  flowers,  birds  and  other  wild  life  may  be  hlled  with  satisfaction, 
contentment  and  inspii'ation. 

Pennsylvania  Beautiful 

Few  realize  that  rennsylvania  with  her  tremendous  commercial, 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  industries  still  has  approximately 
one-half  her  area  as  forest  land.  This  area  is  coming  to  be  highly  , 
valued  as  jiotential  recreational  or  health  building  grounds.  In 
the  past  hunters  and  lisliermen  ha\e  been  most  interested  in  wood- 
lands. With  the  ccmiiug  of  the  automolule,  however  more  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  recreational  jpossibilities  of  these  areas.  The 
mountainous  lielt  extends  from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  State  and,  with  the  many  improved  higlnvays  and  the  general 
use  of  automobiles  this  area  is  brought  within  a  few  hours'  ride 
of  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Xew  York  and  other  centers  of  popula- 
tion in  the  east.  Keforestation  and  the  preservation  of  wild  life  and 
wild  flowers  are  two  important  features  in  making  Pennsylvania  a 
recreational  center  and  a  more  healthful  and  attractive  State  in 
which  to  live. 

If  we  wish  to  continue  the  proud  ])raises  of  Pennsylvania's  great 
natural  resources  and  beauty,  we  must  think,  talk  and  practice  con- 
servation.   Fortunately,  we  have  already  realized  that  our  forests, 
birds,  fish,  and  game  need  protection,  with  the  result  that  success  is  i 
assured,  but  little  if  anything  has  yet  been  done  to  preserve  our  j 
beautiful  native  wild  flowers. 

Pennsylvania  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  every  year  to  im- 
prove her  highways  and  her  forests.  She  is  establishing  in  her 
beautiful  forests  and  along  her  improved  highways  camp  sites  to 
which  she  invites  and  welcomes  campers,  tourists,  and  lovers  of 
nature.  The  road  census  by  the  Pennsylvania  Depai-tment  of  High- 
ways indicates  that  the  average  daily  summer  traffic  on  the  main 
ir/iproved  highways  is  around  2,000  vehicles  per  day  even  in  remote 
sections,  while  it  is  much  larger  near  centers  of  population. 

No  othei'  state  in  the  Union  is  better  endowed  to  take  care  of 
t'lese  visitors  than  is  Pennsylvania-  Avith  the  Lincoln  Highway  ex- 
lending  fi'om  her  eastei-n  to  her  western  border  through  the  beauti- 
ful South  Mountain  and  across  the  many  ranges  of  the  forested 
Alleghenies;  with  the  National  Pike  so  near  to  her  southern  border 


PRESENT  FOREST  AREA  OF 
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Original  Forest  ^^^v^^^>^^^^^^^^^^N 
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Total  Area  of  State  28.692480  Acres 


— Courtesy  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 


in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and  extending  into  the  monntains 
of  the  southwestern  counties;  with  the  William  Penn  Highway 
following  the  valley  of  the  lower  Susquehanna  and  skirting  the  banks 
of  the  blue  Juniata  as  they  break  tlirough  the  gaps  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  above  Harrisburg.  There,  too,  is  the  Lackawanna  Trail 
extending  north  and  south  through  the  rugged  mountains  and  gla- 
ciated lake  region  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  also  the  Lakes  to  Sea, 
the  Roosevelt  and  many  other  highways  of  equal  beauty. 

Nothing  will  improve  the  beauty  along  these  public  highways  more 
than  to  assist  nature  in  retaining  her  virgin  forests  of  deciduous 
and  evergreen  trees  embellished  with  a  lower  layer  of  mountain 
laurel,  rhododendron,  dogwood,  azalea,  arbutus,  orchids,  trillium, 
goldenrods,  asters,  and  many  other  equally  beautiful  flowers.  Noth- 
ing will  mar  the  beauty  along  these  same  highways  more  than  the 
careless  and  thoughtless  destruction  of  these  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowering  plants.  . 


Pennsylvania  has  a])tly  been  called  the  Keystone  State  on  account 
of  her  geographical  location.  The  appellation,  however  is  equally 
appropriate  from  a  botanical  standpoint.  Within  her  borders  are 
the  northern  limits  of  many  southern  plants  that  have  migrated 
down  the  Monongahela  river  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  and  up 
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the  valleys  uf  llie  uibiitaries  uf  liic  i'otomae  iu  eeutral  Pennsylvania 
and  oH  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware  in  the  east.  I'lants  that 
are  native  to  a  salt  water  habitat  and  a  sandy  euastal  plain  condition 
have  crossed  the  southeastern  border  line  and  are  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  riiiladelphia.  A  great  number  otf  plants  native  to  the  cold 
north  have  been  left  in  the  bogs  and  mountains  of  northern  counties 
as  relicts  of  the  glaciers  which  advanced  to  a  line  extending  from  the 
Delaware  Wiiter  Gap,  in  Monroe  County,  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion to  the  north  central  border  of  the  state  and  then  in  southwest- 
erly direction  to  Beaver  County.  In  the  west  end  of  the  state  are 
found  i)lants  which  are  natives  of  the  Mississipjpi  valley  and  the 
Middle  West.  These  have  migrated  up  the  Mississippi  and  along  the 
Ohio  valley  and  have  found  suita'ble  living  conditions  in  a  few  o'f  our 
southwestern  counties.  On  the  sandy  soil  of  Presque  Isle  in  Lake 
Erie  are  found  plants  tluit  do  not  gi'ow  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  seeds,  no  doubt,  having  been  carried  there  by  migrating  birds  and 
other  agencies. 

So  varied  are  the  soil  conditions,  due  to  the  different  geological 
formations  and  to  the  altitude  which  ranges  from  sea  level  to  moun- 
tains that  exceed  2,000  feet  in  height,  that  Pennsylvania  ranks  high 
in  the  number  of  species  of  flowering  plants,  ferns,  mosses  and 


Photo  by  Geo.  B.  Parker. 
Closed  Gentian  (Gcnthnia  Aiidivu:.sii.) 
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Photo   by   Ceo.   B.  Parkei. 

Hepatica    (Hepaftca  triloba   Chaix.)     A  harbinger  of  spring,  along 
with  the  blue  bird  and  the  robin. 


liverworts.  Among  these  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  Howering 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  i»lants  tliat  are  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Is  it  possible  to  find  more  beautiful  plants  than  our  mountain  laurel, 
rhododendron,  azalea  and  various  orchids?  These  are  among  the 
plants  which  are  in  process  of  extermination,  particularly  in  the 
accessible  places  and  along  our  streams  and  highways,  because  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  are  sought  by  thoughtless  admirers. 

Wild  Flower  Depredators 

Plant  destruction  is  per{)etrated  by  persons  who  do  not  stop  to 
contrast  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  plant  in  its  natural  habitat 
with  the  withered  condition  and  the  faded  beauty  which  invariably 
ensues  a  few  minutes  or  at  most  a  few  hours  after  picking.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  an  automobile  pai'ty  with 
large  bunches  of  flowering  dogwood,  azaleas,  mountain  laurel,  rho- 
dodendron or  other  flowering  plants.  These  plants  arc  carried  In 
the  automobile  exposed  to  the  wind  caused  by  the  ra])id  movement 
of  the  machine.  Tlie  drying  effect  of  this  current  of  air  which  may 
be  noticed  by  holding  a  wet  handkerchief  in  it  for  a  sliort  time,  will 
wither  the  flowers  and  leaves  in  a  few  minutes.  Wlien  the  iparty 
has  reached  its  destination,  or  probably  long  before,  the  bunch  of 
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flowers  will  lie  thrown  out  hy  the,  roadside  aud  the  plant  from 
which  they  have  been  so  carelessly  and  thoughtlessly  plucked  will 
be  left  in  a  scraggly,  unsightly  condition.  If  it  happens  to  be  a 
plant  that  has  been  jiuUed  up  by  the  roots  or  one  that  depends  upon 
the  formation  of  seeds  for  production-  it  may  be  entirely  eradicated 
from  the  ])articular  spot  never  to  be  enjoyed  by  another  passerby. 

Many  of  our  native  plants  close  to  the  towns  and  cities  are  in- 
evitably cro\\ded  from  their  haunts  by  invasion.  They  have  been 
exterminated  by  trampling  feet  and  by  the  dust  and  smoke  of  indus- 
try. They  have  been  overcome  in  the  strtiggle  for  existence  l)y  the 
hardy  weeds  which  follow  the  ti-ail  of  man. 

Beyond  these  destrojn'ng  agencies  in  the  open  country,  and  along 
our  streams  and  wooded  hillsides,  many  rare  plants  are  thought- 
lessly collected  and  finally  exterminated  by  those  who  love  the 
flowers  and  are  interested  in  their  cultivation.  Often  have  "\ve  seen 
the  ferns  and  rare  ]»lants  lifted  from  their  cool  shady  spots  in  the 
forest,  or  from  tlie  bank  of  a  stream,  only  to  be  carried  home  and 
planted  in  jilaces  wliere  soil,  tcmjierature-  and  light  conditions  Avere 
so  vastly  dift'erent  that  they  died  in  a  short  time. 

These  collectors  fail  to  consider  that  a  wild  plant  taken  from  the 
M'oods  and  tra)is])]anted  to  the  garden  or  lawn  will,  in  many  cases, 
not  grow  at  all,  due  to  this  marked  difference  in  the  ecological  con- 
ditions in  the  two  ]ilaces  of  growth.    Nor  do  they  know  that  most  of 


.       ■  .  ,  Photo  by   Geo.   B.  Parker. 

Trailing  Arbutits  (EpUjaea  repcnss  L.)    One  of  the  most  loved  plants, 

fast  disappearing. 
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oiu'  wild  i)]ants  tliat  can  be  successfully  ti-ansi.lanted  and  cultivated, 
can  be  purchased  from  nurserynieu.  These  plants  grown  in  the 
nursery  by  ex])erts  will  be  much  more  likely  to  grow  and  thrive  than 
tlie  same  plants  taken  from  the  woods;  because  they  have  been  raised 
in  soil  and  environment  more  nearly  approaching  that  to  which  they 
will  be  transplanted,  and  because  the  skilled  nurseryman  has  selected 
forms  which  have  proved  hardy  and  will  grow  rapidly. 

In  this  connection,  we  must  say  that  not  all  nurserymen  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  list  of  tbjwer  depredators.  Indeed  some  of  them 
are  among  the  very  worst,  often  uprooting  the  hist  specimen  of  some 


Photo   by   H-  Kirk. 
A  colony  of  Chain  Fern  (Woodwurilid  riniinicn.) 
One  of  Pennsylvania's  rare  fcnis. 

plant  from  a  certain  spot.  The  Bureau  of  IMant  Industry,  at 
Harrisburg,  once  received  a  communication  from  a  nurseryman  m 
an  adjoining  state  asking  where  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  could  secure  several  carloads  of  mountain  laurel  and  rhododen- 
dron. Such  wholesale  collecting  will  soon  exterminate  these  plants 
in  accessible  jplaces,  and  can  only  be  stopped  by  sentiment  against 
such  destruction. 

Some  Flowers  Bear  Picking,  Others  Do  Not 
Picking  the  liowers  of  some  plants  like  the  violet,  will  do  no  harm, 
because  they  have  several  methods  of  propagation.  They  have  a 
perennial  root  which  lives  from  year  to  year  and  produces  new 
leaves  and  flowers  each  year.  They  also  ]>roduce  a  liower  bud  close 
to  the  ground,  AN'hich  never  opens  into  a  flower  but  is  self-fertilized 
in  the  bud  and  produces  seeds.    This  flower  bud  is,  of  course,  never 
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disturbed  liv  tiie  ncr.son  w  ho  picks  tlie  flowers.  Another  reason  why 
the  ])ickiui>  of  violets  does  no  liarm  to  the  plant  is  that  the  leaves 
are  left  on  the  plant;  therefore,  the  part  of  the  plant  which  manu- 
facturers the  food  for  the  roots  and  for  the  maturing  of  the  seeds  in 
the  hidden  flowers  is  not  disturbed. 

There  nre  plants  like  the  Trilliums,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are 
injured  by  llie  ])icking  of  tlie  flowers,  even  if  the  plants  do  possess 
a  root  A\  hich  lives  from  year  to  year.  The  Trilliums  have  three  leaves 
which  are  located  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  near  the  flower.  In 
plucking  the  flower  the  stem  is  always  broken  off  below  the  leaves. 
Thus  the  organs  which  manufacture  the  food  for  the  growth  of  the 
root  are  destroyed  before  they  have  grown  to  full  size  and  before  they 
have  had  time  to  manufacture  sufficient  food  to  lengthen  the  root- 
stock  xery  much,  if  at  all.  The  root  is,  therefore,  weakened  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  may  never  again  produce  a  flowering  plant. 

Legislation  or  Education,  Which? 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  passed  a  law  in  1925  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"That  if  any  person  not  being  the  present  owner  thereof  shall  wil- 


Plwto  by   Geo.   B.  Parker. 

W'Wi}  Rf>se  (fi'o.^ii  ,s-p.) 


fully  and  unlawfully  steal,  take,  or  carry  away  or  be  engaged  in 
stealing,  taking,  or  carrying  away  any  kind  of  property  whatsoever 
growing  or  being  on  the  land  of  another,  every  such  person  so  of- 
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fendino-  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  ,nnty  of  lar  eny  and  be 
sentenced  to  pnv  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollais  ($oOO 
Tnd  to  nndergo  imprisonment  by  separate  or  solitary  confinement 
at  labor  not  exceeding  three  years." 

A  second  law  was  .passed  by  the  same  Legislature  which  icads 

as  follows:  .      ,  .  , 

"If  anv  person  shall  wilfully  (negligently)  or  malicmslA  cut 
bark  from,  or  cut  down,  injure,  destroy,  or  remove  a  tree  or 
trees  shrub  or  shrubs,  or  parts  thereof-  growing  or  stan<l,ng  upon 


Photo  by  F.  J.   H.  Horick. 

Nodding  Ladies'-Tresses    {Spiranthes  cernua.) 
the  land  of  another,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  or  shall  wil- 
fully (negligently)  or  maliciously  do  or  cause  to  be  done  any  other 
act\o  the  damage  of  said  land  or  the  trees  or  shnohs  growing 
thereon;  such  person  (shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and)  on 
conviction  thereof  in  a  summary  proceeding  before  any  magistrate, 
alderman,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  be  (fined  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars  for  each  offence,  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  three 
months,  either  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  together  with 
costs  of  suit)  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars  ($25.00)  and  costs  of  prosecution  for  each  such  tree  or  shruh 
or  part  thereof  cut  doicn,  injured,  destroyed,  removed,  or  from  winch 
hark  has  heen  cut;  and  in  default  of  the  payment  of  said  fine  and 
costs  shall  he  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  one  day  for  each  dnihn 
of  fine  and  costs  unpaid." 

■  These  laws  will  no  doubt  assist  in  the  ipreservation  ot  <.ur  wild 
flowers;  but  statute  alone  cannot  save  the  flowers.  A  colony  or  a 
few  specimens  of  a  rare  plant  may  be  uj.rooted  withnnt  detection  by 
any  interested  person. 

A  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  our  wild  Howers  and  a 
desire  to  preserve  that  beauty  must  be  instilled  into  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  citizens.  Along  with  this  appreciation  and  desire  for 
preservation  of  plant  life,  every  one  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
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under] villi;  principles  of  jilant  i>r()\vtli  and  reiprodnction,  so  that  he 
may  know  how  to  ])ick  the  flowers  from  certain  plants  withont  in- 
jury to  tliose  i)lants;  for  preservation  does  not  mean  that  no  flowers 
slial]  be  picked.  It  does  mean,  however-  that  one  should  know  what 
rioAvers  may  he  pick(  d  and  liow  they  shall  be  picked  so  as  not  to  de- 
stroy tlic  plants  or  tlie  colony  of  plants  that  produce  them. 

Local  and  state  ci\ic  and  scientific  organizations  can  and  will 
assist  \(M y  mncli  in  the  conservation  of  our  Avild  plant  life.  As  is 
true,  however,  with  many  other  inijportant  civic  and  social  problems, 
no  agencies  can  do  the  work  so  quickly  and  so  efficiently  as  our 
public  schools.  The  cliildi-en  in  tlie  schools  today  will  be  our  social, 
civic  and  j)olitical  leaders  in  a  few  years.  Through  our  boys  and 
girls  a  community  spirit  can  be  aroused  which  will  begin  to  show 
its  good  effect  within  a  short  time. 

Our  schools  are  so  crowded  with  work  which  the  home  and  soci- 
ety are  continually  transfei'i'ing  to  them,  tliat  it  is  with  reluctance 
that  we  suggest  any  new  jiroblems.  However-  the  work  herein  sug- 
gested need  not  add  any  additional  l)urden,  l)ut  might  w^ell  be  made 
a  part  of  tlie  nature  study  and  botanical  work  already  in  the  curricu- 
lum and  a  i>art  of  tlu'  exei-cises  api)ropriate  for  Arbor  Day  pro- 
grams. 

Colored  ]>ictures  of  l)ii(]s  have  been  used  with  marked  success  to 
stimulate  tlie  interest  of  boys  and  girls,  and.  indeed,  all  lovers  of 
nature,  in  tlip  i>rotection  and  conservation  of  our  bird  life.  Such 
colored  pictures  of  wild  flowei-s  now  available  in  portfolio  form  may 


FJwto   by   Ceo.    B.  Parker. 

Great  Jaurol  ( lHuxJoih  mJ run  iiKi.riniH in  L.)  Flowering  dogwood  (VoniHs  floridu  L.) 
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be  purchased  for  a  very  reasonable  price  from  the  New  York  Slate 
Museum  at  Albany.  By  the  use  of  these  pictures,  which  should  be 
in  everj^  school  in  the  state,  much  interest  iu  wild  flowers  may  be 
aroused,  and  the  pupils  may  be  taught  to  recognize  and  name  many 
without  extra  work  by  either  pupil  or  teacher.  Al  the  same  time 
special  attention  may  be  called  to  those  plants  that  are  in  danger 
of  extermination.  Records  and  lists  of  wild  flowers,  giving  place 
where  found,  date  of  blooming  and  other  information  should  be  kept 
by  the  pupils.  These  I'ecords  can  be  used  to  stimulate  interest  and 
excite  emulation  in  wild  flower  study  and  jireservation. 

An  organization  which  lias  already  done  and  is  doing  splendid 
work  in  wild  flower  preservation  in  our  state  is  the  Pennsylvania 
Chapter,  Wild  Flower  I'reserraiion  Societij  of  Aineriea.  This  Soci- 
ety is  publishing  and  distributing  valuable  literature  and  is  arous- 
ing much  interest  in  the  i)reservation  of  Pennsylvania's  beautiful 
wild  flowers. 

The  I'ennsylvania  State  Forest  Commission  has  done  something 
for  wild  flower  preservation,  in  establishing,  through  Act  of  Assem- 
bly, monuments  for  the  i)urpose  of  preserving  for  future  genera- 
tions "Unusual  and  Historical  Groves  of  Trees  or  Natural  Fea- 
tures." 


Flioto   hy   Geo.    B.  Parker. 

Early  Trillium  (Trillium  Niralc  Rickk-U.)     An  early  bloomer  that 
grows  at  only  one  station  in  the  state. 
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Camping  and  tlie  gathering-  of  berries  and  nuts  are  permitted 
Avithin  these  Monuments  only  when  authorized  by  a  forest  officer; 
l»ut  the  cutting,  barking-  breaking  or  removing  of  trees  and  shrubs' 
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Plioto  by   Ceo.    B.  Parker. 

Miirsh   INIarigold    (GaUha  palustris) 

and  the  gatliering  of  iiowers,  i)lants,  roots,  and  vegetable  growth  of 
■any  description  is  absolutely  forbidden. 

FORESTS    STATE  MOAUMEIVTS 


Name 

Martin's  Hill, 


Location 

 Martin's  Hill,  Bedford  County  

Joyce  Kilmer,  Paddy  Mountains,  Union  County  

■O^^  Bull  Stewardson  Township,  Potter  County.  .. 

Mount  Riansares,   Mount  Riansares,  Clinton  County,   

Alan  Seeger  Stone  Creek.  Huntingdon  Count.y  

Mount  Logan,   Mount  Logan,  Clinton  County,    47.2 

McConnell  Narrows.   ...White  Mountain,  Union  County   2!>2.0 

Bear  Meadows  Seven  Mountains,  Centre  County,   .   351.5 

Detweiler  Run,   IMweiler  Run,  Huntingdon  County,    33.0 


Area 

8.5  acres 
20.5 
23.0 
12.6 
155.3 


943.6  acres 

SPECIAL  SCENIC  AREAS 

Cherry  Spring  Drive,   ..Lookout  Mountain,  Potter  Count.y,  61  mi.  long 

Coxe's  Valley  View,   ...Co.xe's  Valle.v.  Mifflin  Count.y,    300  acres 

Talhalla,   Stewardson  Township,  Potter  County   5  acres 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  ways  in  which  to  assure  the  perpetua- 
tion of  some  of  our  rare  wild  flowers.  The  state  has  a  numlxr  of 
places  where  certain  flowers  are  found  due  to  the  peculiar  soil,  mois- 
ture and  climatic  conditions.  In  order  to  retain  the  wild  flowers 
peculiar  to  such  habitats  these  ecological  conditions  must  be  pre- 


served,  aud  uuless  the}'  become  the  property  of  the  state  and  are  pro- 
tected from  drainage,  forest  removal  aud  other  changes,  the  wild 
flowers  must  necessarily  disappear  from  tlicni  aud  cousetpieutly 
from  our  state. 

Plants  Which.  Need  Protection 

It  is  difficult  to  list  the  plants  in  IVnnsylvania  that  need  protec- 
tion. The  ecological  conditions  of  the  state,  as  previously  shown, 
are  so  varied  that  certain  plants  are  rare  or  unknown  in  one  region 
and  common  in  another.  Many  plants  growing  in  the  northern 
glaciated  area  off  Pennsylvania  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  state. 
There  are  plants  west  of  the  Alleglieuy  Mountains  that  do  not  grow 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and  vice  versa.  Some  plants  are  very 
limited  in  their  distribution  aud  if  once  eradicated  from  the  ipavtic- 
ular  areas  in  which  they  grow  may  never  appear  again  in  the  state. 
For  instance,  the  snow  trillium  (Trillmm  nivule)  has  been  fouud 
in  only  two  j)laces  in  the  state.  In  one  of  these  it  probably  has  al- 
ready been  exterminated,  aud  unless  the  other  is  guarded  with  the 
greatest  of  care,  it  will  be  gone  from  this  place,  too,  in  a  short  time. 

Sweet  bay  or  swamp  magnolia  (Magnolia  virginiana  L.)  is  a  char- 
acteristic shrub  of  the  coastal  plain.  It  is  common  in  the  Pine 
Barrens  of  New  Jersey  and  is  fouud  in  a  few  places  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  Its  distribution,  however,  in  the  .^tate  is  limited  and, 
as  the  flowers  are  sweet  scented  and  have  a  marl;et  value,  the  shrub 
is  likely  to  be  eradicated.  Witmer  Stone  in  "Plants  of  Southern 
Xew  Jersey"  says  that  in  June,  "the  atmosphere  of  the  Pine  Barren 
swamps  is  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  the  Magnolia,  and  we  recog- 
nize its  presence  long  before  we  detect  the  creamy,  cup-shaped  flow- 
ers nestling  among  the  shining  green  leaves."  He  says  further,  ''un- 
fortunately Magnolia  flowers  liave  a  market  value,  aud  the  curb- 
stone flower  venders  of  Philadelphia  ruthlessly  strip  them  from  the 
trees,  often  breaking  the  latter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permanently 
ruin  them." 

Our  beautiful  iiink  lady  slipper  (Gypripedium  acaulc)  is  very  rare 
in  parts  of  Pennsylvania  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  it,  as  well 
as  other  disappearing  plants,  for  sale  in  the  markets  and  streets  of 
our  large  cities.  This  practice  should  be  discouraged  by  diminish- 
ing the  demand  for  these  plants  or  by  prohibiting  their  sale. 

The  box  huckleberry  in  Pennsylvania  has  l)een  found  at  two  sta- 
tions onlv,  these  toeing  in  Perry  Count\^  If  tliese  two  places  are  not 
guarded  and  the  forest  which  jprotects  the  i)lant  is  removed,  the  box 
hucklebern-  will  be  eliminated,  no  doubt  forever,  from  the  flora  of 
our  state. 

Nathan  H.  Phillips  in  quoting  Dr.  O.  E.  Jennings  in  Trillia,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  No.  7, 
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page  7,  October,  1923.  lias  the  following  to  say  about  destruction  of 
wild  flowers  iu  western  Pennsylvania : 

"The  nearest  station  to  Pittsburgh  of  the  fringed  gentian,  which 
formerly  existed  in  two  or  three  places  in  Allegheny  County,  is  one 
a  few  miles  from  Castle.  The  persimmon  was  formerly  common 
in  \\hat  is  now  Schenley  Park  and  various  places  in  the  county;  but 
now,  outside  of  some  in  cultivation,  there  are  about  a  half  dozen 
trees  in  the  western  end  of  the  state.  The  walking  fern,  heretofore 
fairly  common  in  rocky  ravines  in  and  about  the  city,  is  very  rare 
in  the  county.    The  pink  and  yellow  lady's  slipper  orchids  which 


Plwto  by  F.  J.  H  Horich. 

I  >\varf  Cornel   fCdnuis  Cdndeiisis.) 


are  common  in  the  Pittsburgh  districts,  are  not  known  to  occur 
native  in  the  county.  Only  one  patch  of  the  royal  fern  is  known  in 
this  county.  Tn  only  one  small  spot  along  the  slope  of  the  Monon- 
galiela  river,  near  Homestead,  can  the  yellow  passion  flower  be 
found,  and  this  is  likely  to  be  destroyed  at  any  time.  Three  other 
places  are  the  only  ones  recorded  where  this  plant  may  be  found  iu 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  Tlie  nodldling  trillium,  tor  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  is  recorded  as  being  found  only  in  one 
small  patch  in  this  county.  The  chain  fern  in  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia is  known  to  occur  only  near  Hartstown,  Crawford  County.  A 
long  list  of  spj  ing  and  early  summer  flowers  might  be  given  which 
were  formerly  comnu)n  or  albnndant  about  the  city  but  are  rapidly 
becoming  rare  or  extinct  through  careless  gathering  which  often 
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amounts  to  vandalism,  the  flowers  bein^  rutlilcssly  iiulU-d  oiilv  to  be 
soon  thrown  away.  S^nch  a  list  including  trailing  arlnitus,  the  va- 
rious trilliums.  dog's-tooth  violet,  lungwort,  marsh  marigold,  blue 
phlox,  columbine,  tire  pink,  the  vai-ious  forms  of  lilies,  lupines,  and 
so  on  for  i)erhaps  twenty  or  thirty  species." 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  plants  which  may  seem  largt  but  is  really 
very  small  when  the  great  liost  of  flowering  plants  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. These  should  not  be  picked  at  all  or  should  be  picked 
with  care.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  while  some  of  these  plants 
may  be  abundant  in  certain  regions  the  same  plants  may  be  very 
rare  eleswhere  in  the  state,  and  that  the  ruthless  picking  from  tlie 
areas  where  they  are  common  may  be  the  means  of  their  extermina- 
tion in  the  state. 

A  few  plants  in  the  list,  such  as  the  flowering  dogwood,  redbud, 
and  other  shrubs,  may  not  be  exterminated,  but  the  careless  break-- 
ing  of  the  branches  mars  their  beauty  by  leaving  them  in  an  unnat- 
airal,  scraggly  condition.  The  flowers  should  be  picked  from  these 
;shrubs  with  the  same  care  and  tlioughfulness  with  which  they  would 
T>e  picked  if  the  shrub  stood  in  a  private  lawn  or  a  public  park. 

Let  us,  therefore,  protect  the  following  plants  by  not  picking  the 
lowers  at  all  or  by  picking  them  with  care,  so  that  the  scenery  of 
.our  beautiful  state  may  be  enhanced  by  their  increased  growth  and 
^abundance : 

COLTJMBIAE  (Aquilegia  candeiisis  L.) 
Arbutus  (Epigaea  repens  L. ) 
Gentian  (Oentiana  crinita  Froel.) 
Hepatica  (Hepalica  triloba  Chaix.) 

Dutchman's  Breeches  (Diveiitra  cucnllarla   (L-)  Beinli.) 
Bloodroot   (Sangiiinaria   canadensis  L. ) 
Lily  (Lilium  cmuidcnse  L.) 
Lily  (Lilium  Ph  ihidelphii  lun  L.) 
.Lily  (Lilium  superlum  L.) 
Pitcher  Plant  (Scm-acenia  purpurea  L.) 

'Yellow  Lady  Slipper  (Cypripediu m  puhcsccns  (Willd.)   Knight)  - 
Pink  Lady  Slipper  (Cypripediinn  acanlc  Ait.) 
.Showy  Lady  Slipper  (Cypripediinn  hirsutiim  Mill.) 
Yellow   Fringed   Orchis    (Hahenai-ia   hlephariglotiis    (Willd. )  Torr.) 
Large  I'vrplf-fringed  Orchis    (Iluheiiaria  fimhriata    (Ait.)  R.  Br.) 
Small  Purple-fringed  Orchis   (Ilahetiarin  psgeodes   (L.)  Sw.) 
Grass  Pink  (Calopogon  piilchelhis  (Sw.)  R.  Br.) 
Indian  Pink  (Arethusa  hidbosa  L.) 
Snake-mouth  (Pogonia  ophioglossoides  (L. )  Ker. ) 
WiiOKLED  POGONIA   {Pogonia  verticillnla   (Willd.)  Ntitt.) 
Showy  Orchis  (Orchis  spectabilis  L. ) 

Rattlesnake  Plantain  (Epipactis  pulescens  (Willd.)   A.  A.  Eaton.) 

Ladies  Tresses  (Spirunthes  cernua  (L.)  Richard.) 

Slender  Ladies  Tresses  (Spiranthcs  gracilis   (Bigel.)  Beck.) 

lAll  the  plants  of  the  Orchid  family  should  be  protected. 
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'Sessile-fluweked  Trillium   (Tn^l'i""  vcssi/e  L.) 
Snow  Trillium  (Trillium  niralc  Riildell.) 

Labge-flowered  Trillium  (TriUiitm  grandifloium  (Michx.)  SalisI)  ) 
I'AiNTED  Trillium  (Trillium  undulatum  Willd.) 
Shooting  Star  ( Dodcculhion  incadia  L.) 
Slender  Blue  Flag  (Iris  priswatica  Piiisli.) 
Dwarf  Iris  (Iris  rcmu  L. ) 

Tway  Blade  (lApuris  liliifuUd   (L.)  Ricliard.) 
Twinleaf  (Jeffcrsonia  diphylla  (L)  Pers.) 
Fringed  Polyoala  ( I'dhjuuhi  paucifolia  Wilil.) 

Passion  Flower  ( Pdsxijioni  hi  tea  L.)  ^  '  • 

Blue-eyed  Mary  (Colliiisia  rcriia  Nutt.) 

FERNS: 

u. 

Royal  Fern  ((jfsnntndu  reyiUs  L. ) 

Walking  Fern   (i'dni piosonis  rhizophyllus  (L.)  Link.) 
Cliff  Brake  (J'cllaca  al ropurpurca  (L. )  Link.) 
Chain  Fern  (Woodwurdid,  two  species) 
Climbing  Fern  ( l.ijijodimn  puhnutiun   (Beriib.)  Sw.) 
Maidenhair  Fehn  ( Adiantiim  pcdatuin  L. ) 

AVoOD  Anemone  ( AnniiniK'  <jiiinijiiefolia  L.) 
Bluebells  ( M'crtciisin  rir<jiuica  (L.)  Link.) 
Marsh  }iL\ricoli)  (Cdltlia  paUistris 
Wild  Lupine  (Liipiims  jicrentiin  L.  ) 
Golden  Club  (Orontiinn  aquaticum  L. ) 

Yellow  Dog'si-tooth  N'iolet  (Eryihronium  americanum  Kef.) 

White  Dog's-tooth   N'kilet   (Uri/throiiinni  dlbidum  Nutt.) 

Redbud  (Cercix  (•(//((/(/<  »  s/.s  L. )  •  ■ 

White  Clintonia  (CUdtoiiia  uniltelluhita  (Michx.)  Morong.) 

Yellow  Clintonia  (Cliiitonia  horcalis  (Ait.)  Raf.) 

Golden  Seal  ( II  iidnistis  canadensis  L. ) 

Ginseng  (Pdnd.r  quinqvcjolium  L.) 

Greek  Valerian  (Polcntonium  reptans  L. ) 

Cardinal  Flower  (Lolclia  curdinalis  L.) 

Fire  Pink  (l^ilvne  riniinica  L.) 

American  Holly  (Ilc.i-  opdca  Ait.) 

Sweet  Bay  (Magnolid  rirginiana  L.) 

-Club  Moss  (Lijcopdi'iinn  siip.)  ■  ■■■ 

Laurel  (Kdlmia  hilifnlia  L.) 

Pink  Azalea  {A~dlcd  nudiflorn  L.) 

Great  Laurel  (Rhododrndniu  ind.ritnuin  L. ) 

Flowering  Dogwood  (Cnnnis  fhiridd  L. )  .  ' 

Dwarf  Cornel  (Comiis  rniiddetisis  L. ) 

Box  liuCKLEBEHitY    ( <i  a  I/I  II  ssd  ci  d  hrachtjccra    (Miclix.)  Gray.) 
'All  species  of  TrilLium  should  be  protected. 

-f'ollecting  the  Chib  Mosses  in  lariie  quantities  for  Christmas  decorations  should  be  dis- 
couraged. 
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Flowers  That  May  Be  Picked 

Preservation  of  wild  flowers  does  not  meau  that  no  flowers  shall 
be  picked.  Some  flowers  are  rare  in  certain  localities  where  they 
should  be  guarded  with  care,  while  in  other  localities  the  same  liow- 
ers  may  be  quite  abundant  and  may  be  picked  if  it  is  done  judi- 
ciously. Trilliuia  (jrahVlijioniiu,  is  so  Sicai'ce  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  that  the  few  colonies  that  may  be  found  should  be 
cared  for  and  assisted  in  their  struggle  for  existence.  In  certain 
sections  of  northern  and  western  Pennsylvania,  acres  of  the  same 
trillium  are  found  growing  in  great  profusion.  Of  course,  careful 
and  moderate  picking  in  such  places  will  do  no  harm. 

Many  other  wild  tiowers  have  similar  distribution.  Shall  we  not 
become  acquainted  with  these  conditions  and  learn  to  know  not  only 
those  plants  that  need  protection  but  also  the  plants  that  are  com- 
mon and  that  may  be  picked  without  any  danger  of  extermination? 
Many  of  our  common  weeds  were  once  thought  to  be  beautiful  and 
were  cultivated  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Butter-and-eggs,  or  toad-flax,  was  a  cultivated  plant  in  England. 
Mr.  Ramstead  brought  it  to  his  garden  in  Philadelphia,  from  which 
it  escaped  and  has  now  become  a  weed  throughout  our  country.  Has 
it  lost  any  of  its  old-time  beauty,  or  do  we  ignore  it  because  it  is  so 
common  everywhere? 

Ox-eye  daisy,  queen  Anne's  lace,  common  milk  vreed,  golden  rod, 
asters,  dandelion  and  many  uther  weeds  would  certainly  be  sought 
for  their  beauty  if  they  were  not  so  common  and  abundant. 

With  iplants,  like  people,  ugly  habits  will  sometimes  obscure  their 
beauty  and  cause  them  to  be  ignored  or  even  despised.  The  prev- 
alence of  a  plant  should  be  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be  used  for 
decorative  purposes  in  our  homes,  (lolden  rod,  wrongly  accused  of 
being  of  hay-fever  plant,  makes  a  beautiful  and  enduring  bouquet. 
What  is  more  decorative  than  queen  Anne's  lace  with  its  lacy  flow- 
ers and  fernlike  leaves,  mixed  with  a  few  delicate  sprays  of  common 
red-top  grass?  When  tempted  to  pluck  flowers  that  are  rare  and 
need  protection,  let  us  look  about  for  a  substitute  Avhich  may  be  just 
as  beautiful  and  perhaps  better  adapted  to  ornamental  purposes. 

The  number  of  wild  flowers  in  Pennsylvania  that  need  no  protec- 
tion and  that  may  be  picked  in  quantity  is  so  large  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  list  them  all.  Therefore  the  following  are  suggested  as  some 
that  may  be  used  as  substitutes  for  rare  flowers : 

Spring  Beauty  (Claytonia  vi)-[/inica  L.)  in  certain  sections. 

Bluets  (Hoimtonia  caerulea  L.) 

Dandelion  (Taraxacum  spp.) 

Ground  Ivy  (Nepeta  heder  acea   (L. )  Trevisan) 

Common  Blue  Violets  (Viola  spp.)  NOT  Viola  pedata  L.) 
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Sexf-heal  (Prunella  vulgaris  L.) 

Wild  Cakrot  (Daucus  carota  L.) 

Ox-eye  Daisy   (Clirysantheinum  leucamthemum  L.; 

ViPEBS  BuGLOss  (Echium  vulgare  L.) 

Yaeeow  (Achillea  millSifolmm  L.) 

Milkweed   (Asclepias  spp.) 

Thistle  (Girsium  spp.) 

Golden  Eod  (Solidago  spp.) 

Asters  (Aster  spp.) 

Butter-and-eggs!  (Linaria  vulgaris  Hill.) 
Black- eyed  Susan  (Rudbeclda  hirta  L.) 
Grass — all  kinds. 
Sedges — all  kinds. 
Clovers  (Trijolium  spp.) 

Bouncing  Bet  (Saponuria  officinalis  L.)  ■  , 

Chamolile  (Anthemis  spp.) 

Elder  (Hanibiicus  canadensis  L.) 

Evening  Primrose  (Oenothera  biennis  L.) 

Jewel  Weed  (Impatiens  spp.) 

Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  japonica  TLunb.) 

Ironweed   (Veriwnia  spp.) 

Joe  Pye  Weed  (Eupatorium  spp.) 

Mint  Family — many  different  kinds. 

Mullein  (Verhascwm  spp.) 

Sweet  Fern  (Myrica  aspleni) 

St.  John's  Wort  (Hypericum  spp.) 

Vervain  (Verbena  spp.) 

BoNESteT  (Eupatorium  perfoliaium  L.) 

Dutchman's  Breeches  (Dicentra  cucullaria  L.) — only  where  very  abundant. 

Wild  Phlox  (Phlox  divaricata  L.)  - — in  certain  sections. 

Wild  Geranium  (Geranium  macidutum  L.) 

Jersey-tea  (Clanothus  americanus  L.)  — in  certain  sections. 

Wild  Sunflowers  (Helianthus  spp.) 

Buttercups  (Ranunculus  spp.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Organization  and  Services. 

FRANK  p.  WILLITS,  Secretary  JOHN  M.  McKEE,  Deputy  Secretary 

This  Departmpnt  is  essentially  a  service  agency  created  by  legislative  enact- 
ment to  deal  with  administrative,  regulatory,  investigational,  _  and  educational 
problems  which  can  best  he  solved  through  public  rather  than  individual  action. 
The  organization  provides  for  coordination  and  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Department  operates 
through  the  following  bureaus : 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  •  T.  E.  MUNCE,  Director  and  State  Veterinarian. 

Prevents  and  eradicates  transmissible  diseases  of  animals  and  poultry,  including 
tuberculosis  of  animals  in  cooperation  with  Federal  Government.       .  , 

Demonstrates  to  veterinarians  control  methods  for  transmissible  animal  diseases . 

Supervises  vaccination  for  and  the  prevention  of  hog  cholera,  anthrax,  black  leg 
and  hemorrhagic  septicemia;  ,       ,       ^       j       *  ^^o™ 

Protects  public  from  unwholesome  meats  through  ante  and  post  mortem  exam- 
inations of  animals  at  slaughtering  establishments;  a 

Inspects,  licenses  and  furnishes  information  as  to  breeding,  soundness  and  con- 
formation 'of  stallions  and  jacks  standing  for  public  service  : 

Enforces  law  requiring  licensing  of  dogs  and  providing  for  protection  ot  live- 
stock and  people  from  attacks  of  uncontrolled  dogs;  _ 

Maintains  laboratory  for  diagnostic  research  and  experimental  projects. 

PLANT  INDUSTRY :  C.  H.  HADLEY.  Director. 

Tests  agricultural  seeds  for  purity  and  germination,  and  enforces  State  Seed  Law ; 
Inspects  orchards,  parks,  farms,  and  plant  imports  for  injurious  insects  and 

plant  diseases;  .  ,  n  j    i      •  „_„„>■„ 

Inspects  and  licenses  Pennsylvania  nurseries,  and  licenses  all  dealers  m  nursery 

stock '  • 
Enforces  laws  governing  apicultural  practices,  disease  control  and  housing;  _ 
Places  and  enforces  quarantines  and  carries  on  eradication  campaigns  against 
insect  pests  and  plant  diseases ; 

Inspects  and  certifies  potatoes  for  seed  purposes;  ,    ,    ^  j-  • 

Makes  investigations  for  the  control  of  injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases  in- 
cluding field  tests  of  insecticides,  fungicides  and  weed  killers;  , 

Maintains  collections  of  insects,  plant  diseases,  plants,  and  seeds,  and  identities 
specimens. 

FOODS  AND  CHEMISTRY :  JAMES  W.  KELLOGG,  Director 

Accomplishes  its  purpose  of  protecting  Pennsylvania  homes  against  harmtui 
foodstuffs  by  sampling,  analyzing  and  bringing  prosecution  under  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  foods  and  non-alcoholic  drinks,  including  milk,  cream,  butter.  ice-«ream, 
eggs,  sausage,  fresh  meats,  soft  drinks,  fruit  syrups,  ^-inegar  and  kindred  food 
TtrfyQiicts '  • 
Regulates  and  issues  licenses  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine 
Licenses  and  regulates  egg-opening  plants  and  cold  storage  warehouses,  maintain- 
ing regular  inspection  and  enforcing  Iwelve-month  storage  limit;        _  , 

Inspects  milk  plants  and  creameries  and  regulates  weighing,  testing,  buying 
and  selling  of  milk  and  cream  on  a  butterfat  basis;  ,     ,  .  « 

Protects  honest  m,anufacturers,  importers,  selling  agents  and  ultimate  users  _0£ 
feeding  stuffs,  fertilizers,  lime  products,  linseed  oil,  paint,  putty,  turpentine,  in- 
secticides and  fungicides,  bv  means  of  annual  registrations  followed  by  inspec- 
tions, analyses,  prosecutions  and  the  publication  of  the  analyses  of  these  products; 

Analyzes  special  samples  for  residents  of  the  State  at  the  rate  of  $1.00 
a  sample  for  feeding  stuffs,  lime  products  and  linseed  oils. 

MARKETS  :  P-       TAYLOR,  Director. 

Investigates  and  assists  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products;  at  present  chiefly 
grain  and  hay,  fruit  and  vegetables,  poultry  and  eggs,  and  tobacco; 

Compiles  and  distributes  daily  market  information  as  to  supplies,  shipments 
and  prices ; 

Advises  growers  on  transportation  of  nf.jrieultural  products; 
Assists  cooperative  associations  and  public  markets; 

Establishes  standard  grades  of  farm  products  and  maintains  inspection. 

STATISTICS ;  L.  H.  WIBLE,  Director. 

Assembles  and  disseminates  essential  statistics  and  facts  pertaining  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  State,  from  monthly  reports  rendered  by  hundreds  of  volunteer 
crop  correspondents,  information  which  assists  the  producer  in  his  sales  and 
interests  all  industries  which  deal  with  agricultural  products ; 

Cooperates  with  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  joint  crop  and 
livestock  reporting  and  publishes  annual  and  monthly  summaries  of  the  data; 

Compiles  dates  of  county  and  local  fairs  and  assembles  data  pertaining  to  their 
success  and  results  during  each  year. 


